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THE INDIAN BRIDE. | 


My dear Atterley, you little know the strength of woot 
man’s love. Voyage to the Moon. 


Tur funeral mounds, scattered over the fer-|)" ~~ . 
||entire circumference. 


tile plains lying upon the tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, that majestic parent of waters, have, } 
for two centuries, attracted the eye of the soli-| 

tary hunter, and awakened the sympathies of the} 1 
juumane and contemplative traveller. Within}! 


the limits of the state which bears the name of|| 


that dark and angry figpd, they are usually dis-| 

covered upon the beautiful levels irrigated by}} 
streams, every where intersecting a region of! 
undying verdure, once the dominion and peace- 

ful home of the free-born Indian. Now they || 
exhibit no vestige of his race, save these green | 
and solitary tumu§, at once the monuments of| | 
his power and instability. They are, neverthe-| 

less, the-sepulchres of brave, generous, and || 
gentle beings. The warrior lies here, whose | 
daring deeds once struck dismay to the goul of; 
the invader; the maiden, whose only monitor 
was the impulse ofa guileless bosom; the ma-| 
tron, whose native virtue and open-handed hos-| 

pitality cherished unfeeling men, who were 

ready, even at her fireside, for deeds of violence; 
and the innocent babe who only averted its eye) 


| 


from her bosom, to sport with the dazzling in-| 


strument of merciless slaughter. 


Their blood has sunk into the earth, the very || 


echoes sigh out the tale of desolation, silence || 
sits in their solitary places, and corruption), 


awaits the”summons shich will invest it with || 


immortality, and bid the oppressor and the vic-| 
tim to the awful tribunal of their common God! 
But little of the history of this exterminated | 
people is known; even What remains, comes| 
through the perishable medium of ‘tradition, un-| 
stable asthe race of which it is a memorial ;! 
but it yet furnishes many a tale of high daring, | 
stormy passion and consuming vengeance, of true | 
magnanimity, matchless fidelity and ardent af- 
fection—possessing fearful and engrossing in- 
terest. 
tion and material of the present narrative. 
About the year 1800, a surveyor of the 
Natchez district was employed to compromise 
the differences existing between the landed pro- 
prietors, by the re-survey of certain conflicting 
lines, which produced feuds and collisions 
fraught ‘with agitation to the community.— 
These lands embraced a large portion of the 
beautiful plains of Second Creek, as highly -es- 
teemed by the aboriginal, as they now are by the 
civilized occupant. During the progress of the 
survey, the chain-bearers paused at the foot of a 
mound, over which the compass directed their 
course. Itwas similar in appearance to those 
ordinarily seen, but of much smaller dimensions, 
and encircled by trees so disposed as to preclude 
the supposition that an arrangement was the re- 


‘sult of accident. 


One of these traditions is the founda- | 


The mound formed nearly 
a sharp cone; and from its centre rose the state- 
ly shaft of a magnificient oak, whose towering 
head wrapped ina cloud of verdure, shaded the 
The spot was on the ex- 
tremity of a peninsula, formed by the meanders 
\|of the greck, and offered a place of repose so at- 
|| tractive, calm and secluded, that the party halt; 
ed for refreshment. 

The eye of the practised surveyor is extreme- 
ly acute; his curiosity was on this occasion 
much excited: and, after a careful,examination, 
he declared to his companions his belief, that 
the earth had been raised to mark an important 
corner. 


|| ‘If, said he, ‘it were larger, I should pro- 


neunce the mound to be a place of burial: but 
the Indians didn’t do these matters in so small a 
|, way ; they were never over fond of hard work, 
and instead of digging graves to save labor, they 
piled the bodies in layers, you see, one over an- 
| other, until the height became distressing, and 
then began agein. This little hill would hardly 
|hold a pair.’ 


‘‘Tt-can’t be a Spanish corner,”’’ said. one of 


leche companions, ‘‘for this oak grew here long 


|, before a Spaniard ever trod the soil; its size 
speaks it ere oe huemdred youre old, end, mora 


was that, nied a planted tree.” 
‘““Ay, ay,” rejoined the surveyor; “but it 
may have been set in French times.” 
‘* Hardly,” exclaimed the third, ‘‘ the French- 
men, God knows, took as litle care of lines and 
corners as their copper-faced friends. Land was 


} 


||too plenty, in their day, to make them particular 
|about bouwiidaries, even if the lazy devils had 


been disposed to drive a plough, which they nev- 
jer were. Niggers now, Indians then. The 
Natchez were the cooks and bottle-washers for 


| Mounseer; and the fattest turkey, and the best 


| quarter of venison, and first. choice of women 


| always fell to number one!” 


‘‘Spanish or French,” now shouted the sur- 
\veyor triumphantly, ‘*here’s the mark.” 

His companions hastened to the tree; but 
though they examined with interested eyes, they 
‘could not discover what professioral experience 
so easily distinguished and eagerly pointed out. 

‘‘ Nothing but the scar of a sore shin,” said 
one, “from a flash of lightning or a falling 
tree.” 

‘¢ Or the marks of a red-headed ivory bill, or 
the practising of *a January buck,” said the oth- 


er. 
‘‘ Neither bark, nor bird, nor buck, nor yet a 


thunderbolt,’ replied the surveyor, “but the 
work of man, and done with steel. But hand a 
hatchet, and the story is soon told.” 

The axemen were forthwith called, and a chip 
of large dimensions, running well towards the 
centre of the tree, was detached, and exposed to 














view the rude representation of a Roman cross. 


At this denouement the man of the compass 
was exceedingly puzzled. 

‘**It was done by the hand of man,” said he, 
‘as I told you; butit is noeerner. A St. An- 
drew,” he continued very gravely, ‘* would 
have settled the matter; but a Roman cross was 
never a surveyor’s sign-manual.” 

- Here the investigation ceased; the chain- 
bearers recommenced their labor, and the whole 
party proceeded to matters having for them 
/higher - interest and greater attraction. Since 
\that period, an aged Indian has related the frag- 
ment of a tradition leading to the history of the 
oak, and ofthe mound on which it grew. It 
was intended as our friend the umpire mgmarked, 
only for‘ a pair;’ and a hapless pair were they 
who slumbered in that green and silent valley. 

| The.close of the seventeenth century ‘found 
‘the adventurous Frenchmen, who penetra~ 
ited the wilderness of the Mississippi, in great 
favor with the Natchez nation. The politeness, 
so proverbial, of this versatile people, and the 
ease with which they assimilate themselves to 
the strangers among whom they may be thrown, 
give them advantages among savage tribes over 
all other nations. As regards the unfortunate 
Natchez, the French did not properly appreciate 
their motives; and the honest effusions of na- 
tive benevolence were ascribed to any. or 
cowardice. 

It is not now intended to detail the wrongs of 
that race, who were distinguished above every 
other within the limits of northern America, for 
the refinement of their manners, the ardor of 
their affections, the chivalric character of their 
courage, and the unsuspecting hospitality which 
resulted from this felicitous combination of mo- 
ral virtues. It is sufficient to allude to the in- 
fliction of heartless insult and notorious oppres- 
sion by the French, and the vindictive spirit 
which the fiery Indians, driven to desperation, 
would naturally exhibit. 

A young man, whose father bore a commission 
in the service of the French king, had accom- 
panied him to the Mississippi, ata period when 
the best intelligence existed between the natives 
and the emigrant strangerse The youth, though 
scarcely seventeen, possessed: talents of a high 
order,a sound judgment, and a most ingenuous 
disposition. His form was just assuming the 
finest proportions and graces of manhood, and, 
though withdrawn at this early age from the 
discipline of the schools, he was deeply imbued , 
with the love of virtue and a thirst after know]- 
edge: indeed, his whole character presented a 
striking contrast to the reckless spirits by whom 
he was surrounded. On his arrival in the west- 
ern world; he became soon charmed with the 
brave and adventurous character of the natives; 
he Joved to unite in their expeditions in pursuit 
of game; and, urged on by a spirit of curiosity 
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and enterprize, he roamed far and ‘wide over 
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those vast prairies which spread across the 
centre of our continent, and whose western lim- 
its are only fixed by the pointed summits of the 
Rocky Mountains, which dart high into the blue 
atmosphere, and reigned then, as they yet reign, 
over vast regions scarcely tributary to man.— 


Settling at length among the Natchez, his kind-|¥ 


ness and suavity speedily rendered him a favor- 
ite. He engaged in their pursuits, and joined 
in their pastimes: no difficulty subdued his en- 
terprize, no danger repelled his intrepidity.— 
The hunter extolled the keenness of his glance 
and the fleetness of his foot; the warrior con- 
templated, with admiration, the calmness of his 
courage and his self-possession in the hour of 
peril. Mild and engaging in his manners, as he 
was dauntless of soul, the children thronged tu- 
multuously around him, and in the warmth of 
their artless affection they named him ‘the good 
Frenchman.’ He climbed the trees for the 
grape and the peccan; distributed among them 
the simpleornaments which they admired ; gath- 
ered wildeflowers for their hair, and selected for 
them the most beautiful feathers, from the spot- 
less heron and rose-colored flamingo. But be- 
yond the mere desire of pleasing, he aimed at 
being useful; and he instructed this docile peo- 
ple, so far as they came within his influence, in 
those domestic arts most calculated to prove 
beneficial. To the elder he taught agriculture 
and the manual occupations adapted to their ca- 
pacities; to the younger, the literature of his 
native land ; and toall he held out, in their gran- 
deur and sublimity, the bright promises of that 
religion which influenced his own actions and 
exalted his virtues. : 

Among the pupils of St. Pierre was the 
dauffiter of achief, in whose family he main- 
tained the most friendly intercourse. She was, 
at this period, but twelve years of age, and in 
his estimation, as well as in fact a child. She 
listened with delight to his instructions, and her 
attentive manners and entire confidence won his 
affections, while her expanding intellect prom- 
ised the most gratifying success in the cultiva- 
tion of her mind. This result became daily 
more evident ; his exertions were redoubled, and, 
in lapse of four years, the native genius of 
the interesting Natchez shone forth in intellect- 
ual beauty. 

She was named, in the figurative language of 
her race, ‘the Morning Star.’ St. Pierre, in 
playfulness, or for the sake of brevity, called her 
Etoile. They at length became inseparable ; 
they walked together through the boundless for- 
ests, which bloomed in their native beauty 
around them; together they trod the margin 
of that stream whose living waters, even at that 
early day, bore upon their bosom the silver 
strains of melody, and which now, in the holy 
calm of a summer sunset, or beneath the glitter- 
ing serenity of a mellow moon, are unsurpassed 
in brightness; together they admired the su- 
blime works of the @reator—distant and re- 
splendent worlds wheeling in their immensity, 
their silent majesty, and their unapproachable 
magnificence ; and together they knelt in adora- 
tion of the Almighty Author, amidst the stu- 
pendous works of bis hands and the evidences of 





Is it necessary to ask, if hearts thus in unison 
had imbibed other sentiments than tho8e whi 
characterized their earlier intercourse; or 
whether the enthusiasm of the instructor and 
the emulation of the pupil had not been ex- 
changed for mutual admiration and deep and ar- 
ent affection? At the age of twenty-one, man- 
bade distinguished the stately form of St. 

ieFr ;tand sixteen summers had unfolded the 
beaiiti€S’ and matured the attractions of this 
child%fthe wilderness, whom he now loved be- 
yond all-the world beside. 

At this period of our narrative, the eperoach- 
ments of the French had attained-a point which 
became intolerable .to the Natchez, andsevery 
cijgcumstance unequivocally proved that opportu- 
nity alone was wanting to bring down retribu- 
tive vengeance onthe aggressors. Intercourse 
had gradually decreased, mistrust took posses- 
sion of the mjnds of the French, and they re- 
sumed, in appearance at least, the discipline 
of a military post. St Pierre had witnessed 
these indications with regret, and saw the ap- 
proach of a storm, ominous in its aspect, and 
destined, at no distant period, to burst with un- 
exampled fury. 

The stern warrior, who had heretofore regard- 
ed the intimacy of the Christian youth and his 
daughter with the indifference of a barbarian, 
was unsuspicious of that league of the heart 
which united, them. He announced to them 
that their intercourse must terminate. To St. 
Pierre he declared that faith and truce with his 
nation was at an end, and that his person would 


be unsafe among the Indians; for th atchez 
tv imuamuteble chate and 





werrivre woru owvurrn 
deadly vengeance. 

‘*] have no crime toallege against St. Pierre,” 
said the chief, “‘ but that he is a Frenchman.— 
Go again across the great lake, over which your 
nation have come, to the distress and ruin of an 
unoffending people. Youare now safe: when 
we meet again, which I hope we may not, it 
must be asenemies, in battle. The Spirits of 
my slaughtered children, from the deep gloom of 
our forests, cry aloud for blood.” 


Arguments were lost on the inexorable war- 
rior. St. Pierre urged with impassioned elo- 
quence every motive by which he hoped to at- 
tain his purpose. As a friend to the Natchez 
and a Frenchman, he proposed a mediation be- 
tween the exasperated parties, and hinted at a 
new and permanent compact. 

«‘We have sworn by our God,” said the old 
man, pointing to the sun, whose setting beams 
seemed to linger among his white locks as if to 
listen, *‘ we have sworn by our God, and the oath 
is irrevocable.” 

But when the uhappy lovers confessed the 
nature of their attachment, the glance which 
met the submissive look of the trembling girl, 
too plainly indicated the high displeasure of her 
father. He upbraided her as one unworthy of 








his omnipotence, 


her lineage and nation, who could consent to 
mingle her blood wit!. the enemies of her race. 
He spurned the idea with scorn; and bade her 
prepare for a union with a warrior of her own 
tribe. 

This sentence Etoile and St. Pierre knew to 






















range, during the hasty interview, a mode and 
ace of meeting, should opportunity permit; 
they renewed their pledges of unalterable attach- 
ment, and resigned themselves to their fate , antici- 
pating more auspicious days. Weeks elapsed, but 
the obstacles presented to a meeting, in the increas- 
ed vigilance of the hostile parties, were almost in- 
surmountable. Circumstances now transpired, ren- 
dering action indispensable, without regard to con- 
sequences. Etoile was informed by her father that 
the period of her marriage with a warrior of the 
Natchez was fixed, and that the young and brave of 
the nation were to signalize the occasion by a hunt- 
ing party, such as had not been witnessed in their 
generation. She betrayed no emotion, seemed to 
acquiesce in the wishes of her father, but deter- 
mined to avoid,at any hazard, a fate to her more 
awful than death. 

By the promise of a great reward, she induced ® 
young Indian to bind himself to her service. She 
instructed him to proceed by night tothe French 
encampment, cautiously to approach the chain of 
sentinels, and to send an arrow, which she had pre- 
pared within the lines. To it she attached a small 
piece of paper, on which was inscribed, in emble- 
matic characters, the intelligence she was desirous 
of communicating to St. Pierre.. She informed him 
that at the rising of the moon, ofthe night appoint- 
ed for her marriage, she would meet him at a place 
designated by her, that they might fly from scenes 
which, to them both, were fraught with peril.— 
This cqmnunication, being firmly fixed to the ar- 
row, was given tothe messenger, who faithfully 
performed his engagement. The missile was pick- 
ed up in the morning by one of the soldiers; curi- 
osity, surmises and suspicions were excited, but no 
explanation could be made of what was called ‘the 
Indian picture.” It circulated among the officers, 
day after day, until all excitement ceased, and the 
incident was forgotten. To St. Pierre it presented 
no mystery; and he silently and joyfully prepared 
to obey the summons. The eventful moment at 
length arrived. Etoile appeared calm and even 
happy. Arrayed in the picturesque costume of her 
nation, heightened in effect by her own exquisite 
taste, she never looked more beautiful or seemed 
more tranquil. Suspicion was thus disarmed, and 
she was left to the exercise of her own inclination. 

The young warriors had accompanied their com- 
panion, whose singular good fortune was that day 
to be completed in the possession of the most love- 
ly maiden of hertribe, upon an expedition which 
her father had represented to her as one of hunting, 
in honor of her bridal. The party was to return at 
night and the marriage to be solemnized amidst 
general rejoicing. Towards the close of the day 
Etoile wandered off, .as if accidentally, from her 
unsuspecting companions; and pursuing her object 
with great rapidity, a few hours brought her to the 
place of meeting, agreed upon with St. Pierre.— 
The latter had arrived before her, and they were 
once more in each other’s arms. No time was to 
be lost; the night was adyancing, and they knew 
that the absence of the intended bride must soon 
be discovered. They therefore turned their steps 
towards the Erench camp as a place of present re- 
fuge, resolved to remain there until opportunity 
should enable them to reach a seaport, whence they 
might embark for Europe. 

But what a scene awaited them! They were 
surprised on reaching the lines, to find their ap- 








be irrevocable. They contrived, however, to ar- 


proach undiscovered and unobstructed. The chal- 
lenge of the sentinel, the hum of the camp, the 
roll of the evening drum were unheard; and the 
solitude of the desert, only broke by the ominous 


shriek of the owl, fell heavily upon their hearts.— 














They reached what had once been the encamp- 
mentof the French, where a smouldering heap of 
ruins, and the ghastly spectacle of mangled and 
consuming carcases, too surely indicated the fate of 
the ill-starred garrison. So secret had been the 
plan of the Natchez, and so fatal their expedition, 
which, under the disguise of a hunting party, was 
intended against the Erench, that they fell upon 
them ut sunset and massacred them to a man.— 
This was the chase destined to distinguish the mar- 
riage pageant of a'warrior’s daughter, and was em- 
phatically called- by the Indians ‘the’ hunt of the 
French dogs.’ 

The onset was made and the catastrophe accom- 
plished, during the time occupied by St. Pierre and 
Etoile in reaching the place agreed upon for an in- 
terview. To describe their sensations were a hope- 
less attempt, nor had they leisure for the indulgence 
of unavailing sorrow. Danger pressed sharply up- 
on them; for they well knew that pursuit would be 
speedy. 

Atthe distance of thirty miles, on the route to 
the next French post, there lived, in safety and se- 
clusion, a venerable priest of the Roman Catholic 
order; he had retired from the irreligion and de- 
pravity which latterly degraded the French, and 
undisturbed by the Indians, who respected him 
for his humanity and spotless life, devoted his days 
to prayer and contemplation. Tv the hospitality 
of thisholy man they therefore resolved to commit 
themselves, in order to solicit his services in the 
solemnization of their marriage; after which, it 
was their determination to see k the sea-board and 
sail for France. In the prosecution of these inten- 
tions, they entered the wilderness, and on the 
following evening reached the residence of the 
priest. He received them with kindness, and heard 
the sad fate of his countrymen with undissembled 
grief: but well knowing the vigilance, sagacity, 
and matchless perseverance of the Indians, the 
good man urged them to prosecute their flight with- 
out unnecessary delay. He first confirmed their 
views in the holy sacrament of marriage, and pro- 
nounced their indissoluble union. A hasty repast 
was provided by their host, a blessing pronounced, 
and again they sought the depths of the forest.— 
The moon rose in cloudless majesty, seeming, by 
the cold serencity which sat upon her changeless 
disk, to mock the thousand emotions which alter- 
nately agitated the wanderers. St. Pierre, well 
versed in the habits of the Indians, pursued his path 
through the most intricate woods and defiles. On 
reaching a stream, the fugitives would plunge into 
the water and follow its meanders a long distance, 
that their trace might be lost to ther pursuers. In 
the practice of these and similar stratagems, they 
passed the night. On the ensuing morning the 
sun shone out insplendor, the forest resounded with 
the gush of music, hope held out bright prospects 
for the future, and their spirits seemed to react un- 
der these reflections and the vivifying beauties of 
the coming day. Exhausted nature, however, af- 
ter such exertions, required repose; and the sun 
had passed the zenith before the wearied youth 
awoke from the false visions which transported him, 
with that beloved one, to home and kindred, far 

from persecution and danger, among the green hills 
and sunny glades of hifown vine-clad land. Etoile 
was yet slumbering by his side, and he most unwil- 
lingly dispersed the fair dreams which seemed to im- 
part to her repose unbroken serenity. They now 
arose: the evening was delightful, the sky was un- 
obscured by a cloud, and a balmy and iefreshing 
breeze, with almost a conviction of safety, inspired 
the travellers with renewed vigor. Apprehension, 
though thus allayed, was not banished from their 
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frequently within an hour, as if in the atti- 
of listenin; : he elimbed a tree to the topmost 
branch, and again descending, pressed his ear close- 
ly to thefearth. 
«« My fears are groundless,”’ saidhe, ‘it is but the 
moaning of the forest wind” 

“But hark! Again? Pshaw! Itis the cry of the 
wolf; he is early on the chase; some straggling 
deer has passed his den and the savage is roused by 
the scent of blood.” e 

And now at brief intervals there came upon the 
breeze, low and broken, butnot unmelodious sounds, 
like the closing ring of a distant guitar, or the part- 
ing wail of an Eolian harp; now for a moment 
pausing, as if in doubt and perplexity, and again 
bursting forth in the ecstacy of triumph. The 
strain came booming on, the deep notes swelled out 
to their fullest scope, and pealed sullenly among 
the drowsy echoes of these deathlike solitudes. 
“Itis not the cry of the wolf,’ resumed the agi- 
tated St. Pierre ;* “‘ nor yef the yell of the panther; 
and dogs, there are none in this wilderness.” 

The wild sounds, now opening from the highlands 
and approaching the valley where the travellers 
stood, fell coldly on the heart of the terrified girl: 
for it was beyond a doubt, that a foot unerring as 
death, hung like destiny on their flight. Etoile 
flung back her luxuriant hair, turned her ear to- 
wards the quarter whence the sounds proceeded, and 
a fixed look of speechless amazement too truly told 
the sequel. : 
“It is the bay of Sanglant,” at length she ex- 
claimed , “ we are lost, for ever lost! . My father’s 
blood-hound is out, and when this cry is heard, 
death—death is on the wind. Faith herself may 
now abandon hope.” 

With but sufficient strength to utter these words, 
the agonized wife sunk into the arms of her hus- 
band. 

They proved too true. The Indians, unexpect- 


edly b by the stratagems of the fugitives, had 
well nigh abandoned pursuit. At this juncture it 
was fatally proposed todispatch a runner for the fa- 
vorite dog of the chief. He was of an illustrious 
stock, but unfavorably known in the cruel history 
of the early emigrants to Cuba; celebrated for 
stainchness and indomitable courage, for great vig- 
or of limb, incredible powers of scent, and of match- 
less endurance inthe chase. His sagacity upon this 
occasion had not been too highly appreciated, and 
his cry, which never deceived, was hailed by the 
Natchez with a shout of savage exultation. St. 
Pierre, convinced that flight or resistance would 
prove equally desperate and unavailing, submitted 
in silence and with urshaken fortitude; but his dis- 
consolate companion, overcome by the various 
emotions which had so rapidly agitated her soul, 
lay helplessly in his arms. They were thus made 
captives by the triumphant Indians. 

The prisoners were reconducted to the village: 
the good father, who knew well the fate prepared 
for St. Pierre, saw the party on their return, and 
accompanied them, in order to afford to the con- 
demned those consolations, which Christianity al- 
ways confers in mortal extremity. In asolemn 
council of the nation the unfortunate Frenchman 
was condemned to the stake, amidst the lamenta- 
tion of women and the heart-rending cries of*chil- 
dren, to all of whom he was endeared by a thousand 
tender recollections. The preliminaries to such an 
execution are too well known to require descrip- 
as they are such at least as humanity shrinks 
from contemplating. 

The hour arrived, and the victim, serene and un- 
dismayed, was bound to the tree. Over his head 
hung a gorgeous image of the sun; as if the sacri- 








minds. The anxious and vigilant St. Pierre had 


fice, then to be offered, would prove acceptable to 
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thatdivinity. It mighthave been affixed there in 
derision of the holy faith of thesufferer. In many 
circles of. great height, increasing from the centre, 
were disposed the combustibles destined to termi- 
nate-this awful tragedy. ‘ 

Etoile, the bride—the wife, was there too; and 
she viewed the preparations with the calm and 
steady eye of anindifferent spectator, Not a tear 
dimmed her dark eye, not.an intercession escaped 
her lips; for tears and prayers, she well knew could 
hope forno sympathy among the fierce and relent- 
less spirit of her nation. She, was attired in her 
bridal dress, disposed with the utmost regard to ele- 
gance and taste; at her belt, almost concealed by 
the folds of the tunic, hung a small hatchet, and, 
pressed to her bosom, she bore a silver cross, pre- 
sented by her husband in days of peace and happi- 
ness. Through thetop was drilled an opening, in 
which was inserted a strong and sharp bone either 
of fishor fowl. Little regard was paid to her, in 
the engrossing interest which attracted all eyes to 
the pile, now bursting into a blaze. The smoke and 
flame wreathed up into wild and fearful eddies.— 
Etoile suddenly sprang forward into the line of fire, 
which repelled the near approach of the execu- 
tioners. arraee 

“TI come, my love,” she exclaimed, “I come. Iu 
life or death [ am forever thine. Neither the cruel- 
ty of mamnor the terrors cf the grave shal] sever us! 
The emblem under which we die, assures us of an- 
cther and a happier home?” 

At the same instant shestruck the image of the 
sun from the stake, and with a single blow of her 
hatchet planted the cross in its place; then, embra- 
cing the sinking form of her husband, she yielded up 
her noble spirit. 

The aged priest collected their ashes, raised_ the 
mourd in which they were deposited, and encircled 
it with the most lovely trees of the forest. He 
planted the oak which has been described, and en- 
graved upon it the sign of the cross,a simple memo- 
rial of Christain faith and mortal suffering.---Sou- 
venir for 1832. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS. 








[The following very pretty lines come to us from Del- 
aware, in this state, with these prefatory remarks:—* If 
you think the following trifling effusion worthy a place 
in the Mirror, you are welcome to make use of it. Tho’ 
written in the scottish dialect, it is original, and written 
by a youth.” Jf original, (which we are inclined to 
doubt,) the writer has our thanks for his favor.} 


0, DINNA YE REMEMBER. 
O, dinna ye remember, lassie, 
When we gaed up the glen, 
An’ loup’t aboon the rocks, lassie, 
An’ feastit there our e’en? 
An’ dinna ye remember, lassie, 
We wish'd it was our hame, 
Where we might live alene, lassie, 
An’ laugh at waurldly fame? 


There I hae twined a bower, lassie, 
In that sequestered scene, 

Where monnie a cantie bourn, lassie, 
Rins wimplin’ down the glen. 

-*Tis set amang the flowers, lassie, 
The blue star an’ the bell; 

Amang these flowers ye ’Il live, lassie, 
The sweetest flower yoursel’. 








Oh! weel do.I remember, lessie, 
The joy that fill’d my breast, 

When, blushin’ bright, ye said, lassie, 
Of a’ ye lo’ed me best! 

Then haste we to our bower, lassie, 
Frae this cauld waurld we gae, 

An’ live an’ love alone, lassie, 








Till the gloamin’ o’ our day, ERNEST. 
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SPIRIT OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 








SKETCHES OF EMINENT AMERICANS. 
{Under the above caption, we have given (from the N 4 
York Mirror) abrief sketch of Dr. Channing, and an- 
other of Daniel Webster. The interesting sketch of 
Mr. Wirt below, is from the pen of an intelligent mem- 
ber of the bar of this city, who has been well ac- 
quainted with him for years.] 


WILLIAM WIRT. 


Perhaps there is no individual, in our country, 
more highly endowed with intellectual gifts than 
Mr. Wirt, the gentleman, who has lately been 
nominated, for the Presidency, by the Anuti-Ma- 
sonic Convention. I sincerely believe that 
whatever Mr. Wirt does he does conscientious- 
ly. We all know and fel that to “err is hu- 
man,” and we have yet to discover that error is 
a proof of guilt. At any rate, until lately, Mr. 
Wirt could not be accused, even by his warmest 
enenries, of being a fomenter of party strife.— 
And now, although he be accused, we should re- 
member that accusation is not proof. Mr. Wirt 
has pursued the even tenor of his profession 
through a long life, not as a mere‘lawyer, who, 
like a drudge horse, can only go"in the gears of 
a particular vehicle; but he has adorned it with 
literature and science. His knowledge of histo- 
ry and of the ancient and modern classics, is as 
profound as his legal acquirements, while his 
political information and sagacity have kept 
pace with his other improvements. His genius 
is of the first order, and he has improved it with 
the most sedulous care, exerting his mind now 
as an author, now as an orator, and now asa 
lawyer: his efforts ineach department, improy- 
ing his general powers, giving him that variety 
of information. and» knowledge, which, when 
combined with genius, makes, what Mr. Wirt 
really is, a truly great man. Not great only in 
politics or literature or law, but great in each 
and all. Many men are his superiors in some 
departments of learning, as they may bé said to 
be his superiors in some natural endowments, if 
I may so express myself. For instance—Web- 
ster in profoundness, Randolph in wit, Tazewell 
in subtlety; but for the “point, force and full ef- 
fect of all,’ for universality and variety of talent, 
Mr. Wirt is superior to either of them. 

Mr. Wirt had none of the adventitious aids of 
high birth, fortune, or connexions, to assist 
him up the steep of fame. He was compelled to 
force his own way, unaided, and unfriended ; 
and, if we have not been misinformed, he taught 
school for a maintenance, while he studied law. 
It during that time, while he was a student, 
or ‘Winediately after he was admitted to the 
practice, that he wrotethe letters of the “British 
Spy.” The description of the novi homines, 
the new men, which he so elegantly gives in one 
of those letters, applies aptly to himself.— 
The eloquence with which he describes the high 
and lofty purposes of oratory, exhibits his own 
devotion to the art, while it shows his capability 
of excelling init. It may be said to be almost 
the peculiar privilege of an American, to win 
his own way, by the gifts which nature has giv- 
en him, with the certainty that promotion will 
wait on merit. Wealth and family influence it 


is true, have great weight in the start of a young] 


iffan: but, in the long run, superior talents oa 
gain the prize, no matter what may have been 
the early disadvantages of their possessor; pro- 
vi‘ed, correct deportment has accompanied their 
development. The history -of almost every 
departed, as well as of almost every living wor- 
thy of our country, proves this remark. And it 
is right that itshould beso. Perhaps this, more 
than any other feature in a republic, tends to its 
durability, while it renders it glorious. The 
great mass of the people are seldom wrong in 
their judgments, and therefore it is, that talents 
mect with their just appreciation, whenever 
they become known, particularly talents for ora- 
tory. : 

Mr. Wirt has afl the qualifications for obtain- 
ing the popular good will. He possesses re- 
markable amenity of manners, a fine person, 
colloquial talents of the first order, wit at will, 
and he abounds in anecdotes, which he relates 
with admirable pleasantness and tact. A stran- 
ger,on entering an assembly where Mr. Wirt 
was, would immediately, on perceiving him, 
suppose him to bea superior man. His person 
is above the middle height, with an inclination 
to corpulency, his countenance ‘“sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” his mouth" is 
finely formed; a physiognomist would observe, 
that the compression of the lips denoted firm- 
ness, and the smile, good humored irony. He 
has‘a Roman nose, the eye cerulian blue, witha 
remarkably arch expression when it is animated, 
and of calm thoughtfulness, when his features 
are in repose. His forehead is not high, but it 
is broad, with the phrenological developments 
strongly marked. He has sandy hair, his head 


is bald on the top, which, with a Byron@an anx- 
ety, Ne tries to n1ae, Dy compmg the hair up 


over the baldness. At the first glance at Mr. 
Wirt’s countenance, when he is not engaged in 
conversation, or business, you would be struck 
with the Romanlike dignity: of the man, whose 
mind seems to hold all its energies in perfect 
control. His self-possessionis perfect. When 
he rises to address the court or jury, there is no 
hurry, no agitation about him, as we perceive in 
many men. On the contrary, he stands collect- 
ed: his enunciation is deliberate and slow. He 
states his proposition with great simplicity,—in 
fact, it is generally, a self-evident one, whose 
applicability to the case, if it be intricate and 
doubtful, you would in vain seek to find; but 
when you have heard the orator tothe conclusion, 
you would wonder that you did not perceive that 
there was no uncertainty sdout it. For, he will 
lead you on, as it were by the gentlest grada- 
tions, until you are convinced. 

Mr. Wirt’s language, at times, may be said to 
be almost oriental; his figures being of the bold- 
est, and his diction correspondent. He sustains 
himself well, in the highest flights of eloquence, 
his hearers having no fear tpat he will fall from 
his eminence, dike him in the fable with the 
waxen wings. On the contrary, you feel confi- 
dent of his intellectual strength, and yield your 
whole feelings to him, without that drawback 
we experience, in listening to many of the 
ablest speakers, who often have some glaring im- 
perfection which is continually destroying the 








effect of their eloquence. Mr. Wirt has studied 


| 





oratory with Ciceronian care, and im the reck- 
lessness with which he lets fly the arrows of his 
wit, he much resembles the Roman. The pow- 
er of ridiculing his adversary is Mr. Wirt’s 
forte. The appropriate manner in which he ap- 
plies an anecdote is admirable. After he has 
demonstrated the absurdity ef his opponent’s ar- 
gument, with a clearness which the most criti- 
cal logician would admire, after he has illustra- 
ted his premises with all the lights of law, that 
law whosé seat Hooker said, ‘‘is the bosom of 
God, and whose voice is the harmony of the 
world;” (and when Mr. Wirt has a strong case, 
he explores every field of literature and science, 
bringing their joint sanction to his purposes ;) 
after he has called up the truth of philosophy, 
the experience of history, and the beauties of 
poetry, all coming like spirits thronging at his 
eall; after he has expatiated upon the case, with 
such reflections as you would suppose Barrow 
or Tillotson to use, when they ~~ of the ** op- 
pressor’s wrong ;”’ after he has done all this, 
Mr. Wirt will, if the opposite pagty deserves 
the infliction, pour forth upon him’ lava-like 
ridicule, which flames while it burns, and which 
is at once terrible and beautiful :—terrible, from 
its severity and truth, and beautiful for the 
chaste language in which it is conveyed. 

Mr. Wirt has always struck me as being very 
much like the late prime minister of England, 
Canning, in his mind. Canning wanted and 
Wirt wants, in a great degree, the power of 
calling up and controling the stronger and 
deeper passions of our nature. He has not that 
withering scorn which Brougham possesses so 
strongly, nor can he rise above, the tempest of 
popular commotion, as he tells us Patrick Hen- 
ry could, and soar with ‘supreme dominion.” 


the living leading orators of our country, we 
should say that Clay surpasses him in the pow- 
er of controlling a miscellaneous assemblage, 
when the public mind was deeply agitated ; that 
Webster, on a mere dry question of: law, before 
an assemblage that looked but at its rigid rules, 
would have the advantage: But before an as- 
sembly who loved to mingle wit with argument, 
and strength with elegance, who would make 
truth more beatiful by the adornments of poet- 
ry, and poetry useful as the handmaid of trath, 
adding to all, those exterior graces which make 
oratory so captivating,—before such an assemb- 
lage Wirt would surpass them all. Mr. Wirt’s 
gestures, too, that of which Demosthenes 
thought so much, are in keeping with his other 
excellencies. If they have a fault, it is that 
they are too much studied. And yet the art 
with which he conceals his art is consummate; 
it is only by the closest observation that you 
would detect it. 

Asan author Mr. Wirt’smerits are very high. 
His “British Spy” contélite sketches of some 
of our first men, drawn with a graphic power, 
which makes us regret that he has not oftener 
directed his fine mind to the delineation of char- 
acter. He is eminently calculated for a biog- 
rapher. His high tone of moral feeling would 
prevent him from becoming the apologist of 
vice, no matter how high were its endowments, 





while his great admiration of virtue and talent, 


He wants deep passion. Comparing him with 
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a ______" 
would have made him the enthusiastic eulogist||clioly over features that still retained'the delica- Ibe initiated into the varieties and mysteries of 
would hav alifications which render biography ||cy of expreasion which early refinement impres- needle-work; taught to have patience with the 
S a oa ae and so useful. The great fault of||ses and which nothing afterwards can wholly ef- feebleness and waywardness of infancy, and to 4 
tue life of Patrick Henry is exaggeration. His||face. She clasped to her bosom a pale and sick- steal with noiseless steps around the chamber of 
mind became heated and inflated as he contem-/jly infant; and hereyes, which were turned tear- the sick;—and women might rca: 2 to 
plated the excellencies of Henry as anorator and fully on .the face of each by-passer, silently im- contend for the palm of aa to pour — 
a man, and he over-colored that, which told with ploring the aid she dared not openly ask, were eloquence in senatés, or te wade through fields. 
more simplicity, would have been more striking.|| momentarily bent on the pale and convused face jof slaughter to a throne. ‘ Yet revoltings of the 
The effects of Henry’s eloquence being so}|of her infant, with all a mother’s love and all a soul would attend this violence to nature, this 
wonderful in themselves, narrated in a plainer||mother’s anguish. The rich man after pointing abuse of physical and intellectual energy; while 
way they would have struck more forcibly on||her to his friend, expressed his pity for her situa-||the beauty of social order would be defaced, and 
the mind. What they borrowed from the poetry ||tion. He mentioned the time the mother had the fountain of earth’s felicity broke up. We 
of his biographer, seems been without food, and said he knew the child ||®'T'Ve, then at the conclusion.—The sexes are 
“Like gilding refined gold, painting the lilly, was perishing with want—absolutely starving. intended for different spheres, and constructed in 
“ Or throwing a perfume on the violet.” We started with horror at the detail—but wait-||conformity to their respective destinations, by 

Mr. Wirt’s Old Bachelor is deserving of the||ed a moment to see the result of the rich man’s||Him who bids the oak brave the fury of the tem- 
highest commendation. It is written in num-||pity, His companion left him. The miser still ||Pests and the Alpine flower lean its cheek on the 
bers, after the manner of the Spectator, Guar-|||ingered, but after-gazing at the wretch one hesi-|\bosoms of eternal ewe. But disparity does 
dian, Adventurer, &c.,’ and has much of that||tating moment, walked slowly away. However,||2°t necessarily imply inferiority. The high 
elegance of style, which has contributed so|/he had not gone far before he stopped—and turn-||P!aces of the earth, with alltheir pomp and glo- 
largely to the popularity of these celebrated|/od, His heart was. evidently touched. The||TY> 2 indeed accessible only to.the march of 
works. It treats of various subjects, oratory,||¢low which—long a stranger to his bosom—now ambition or the grasp of power; yet those who 
poetry, morality, &c., and abounds in reflections ||seemed gathering round his heart, forced a tear||P®*5 with faithful and unapplauded zeal through 
happily suited to the condition of young men,||into his eye; and walking towards the poor suf: their humble round of duty, are not unnoticed 
who are entering the learned professions. It is||ferer he thrust his hand into his pocket. 'The||>Y the ‘Great Taskmate’s eye’—and their en- 
not sparse of wit, while it shows the author’s||touch of his money acted like a spell to lay the|\¢wments, though accounted poverty among 
familiar acquaintance with the old worthies of|| rebellious feelings of humanity that rose within||™€™» may prove durable riches in the Kingdom 
English literature, those who drank of the|/him; and gazing on her one brief moment, the of Heaven.” 
“well of English undefiled.” master of hundreds of thousands hurried away Tee Meveenax Mdekinte Sie Yok 

When I have contemplated the moral and in-||_Jeaving her and her child to the starvation that M vs til ae We are informed that. j = 
tellectual character of Mr. Wirt, 1 have often|| seemed to await them! 2 an - aad events one pene ? n A ‘ 
thorny paths of the law, and devote the whole /|ithie—unlit by hope—unsoothed by an affection— ‘States Bank, itis stated that the whole debt of 
force of his mind to general literature. I feel||where every noble aspiration is quenched and th United oe satin ee lieat deh Rabiner “heii 
persuaded that he would have been the first ||eyery gentle sympathy smothered? The world A eye see éans twenty-five millions of ‘sities 
literary character of our country. It was not,|\is a wide desert to him. He lives an exile from a Sport Senses yh seven millions of ie 
nor is it my intention to speak of the nomina- sympathy--an alien from his species. ‘‘The stock of the Bank. which “i the present ate 
tion of Mr. Wirt for the Presidency by the anti-|/curses of hate and the hisses of scorn” cling un-|| 414 produce upwards of stake comes ; 
masonic convention, nor of his merit or demerit||relentingly to him as he crawls through exist- i eases os hte aa eis aa * ao veer 
in accepting that nomination. I have frequent-|\ence. His soul rots away in theyputrescency of ls “3 ioe pores ena om pl ig or 
ly heard him, when opposed to some of the most |/continued acts of meanness and crime. His ha- fund. theréwill “me rm cnnittes al sane was 
eminent men of. our country, and this hasty ||tred for his own species is reverberated, with re- othe St ie cade dt = a 
sketch of him is drawn from opinions, which I|/doubled bitterness, back on himself. He lives||" “a Paget ate of or “% apey A ‘ La 
then entertained. I present the tribute of my||fearing and feared, hating and hated; and dies— a ere 1 a chet . x De m a , rag 
admiration, not to the politician, not to the anti-|| without a hope, without a solace—like a dun- saben yo Sieae heal oa iad “ sotet to die- 
masonic candidate for the Presidency, but to geon-toad in the atmosphere he has poisoned!— mee a tneern aves, therelore, possesses 














29s it _ means of paying off the whole deht at any 
the author of the ‘British Spy,” the ‘Old|| Philadelphia Album. the P y go = tany 
: ; time they please! When this is done, the ordi- 

Bachelor,” “‘ the Life of Henry,” a great law- 

te statesmatl. & consummate sadvo- ee nary annual expenses of the government will 
te » an oy : aah pod as ioe aaa Se Bier =ae nd ‘ require only ten or eleven millions, while the re- 

Cc Ss is . . . . 
resending o> ge * F Fre 0 hither of poeghanmn, seamen tee eet, venue, under the existing regulations, will be 
man.—[Cin. Daily Gazette.) sf And my life never tires, for my pleasure is toil— f fiv “li = 

There are worse stains to bear than the sweaton the upwards of twenty-five millions. 
brow. Matias - conn 
PITY VERSUS AVARICE. And worse things to follow, my friend, than the plough,|| New way or Marryine.—During the ser- 
We were yesterday humiliated by a proof of Whatis sorrow? I think sucha matter there is, mon in the church of Inverallan, on Sund 

the power which avarice has over our better na-|| But to me it showed never its ill-looking phiz; se’nnight, the attention of the congregation was 
ture, when, from habitual influence, it has weak-||What is want? To be idle, to steal, andito lie— 


attracted by the appearance of two strangers, 


ened the mind, perverted the principles, and||Andsickness? The doctor can tell, but not I. an umbrella maker, and a fair companion, who 


petrified the heart. Sitting in a store in a||I suppose I must come to the scratch, though, at last, frequently in the course,of the service, left the 

crowded street in this city, we observed two]|For Time hath a scythe that would cut down a mast: church and re-entered it. Towards the close of 

gentlemen conversing familiarly on the pave-||Though now on the borders of three score and ten, the parson’s discourse, the couple became ap- 
: : : Your corners I’ve cut, and can do it again. 

ment opposite the door. e immediately re- 


a : parently absorbed in ‘“‘serious thoughts,” and 

cognized one as a man , by the inequitable yess wes — ee pers a immediately before pronouncing the blessing « 
perverseness of Fortune, had, in the lapse of a Through Yn pr tireg a timothy, look at my anath, both the man and woman stood up, when the 

few years, become the master of immense 


Like the wake of a frigate—stand out of my path! former repeated aloud, to the no small astonish- 
[Boston Courier. ||ment of the congregation—‘‘I declare myself 
and this woman a married couple before God 
ahd this congregation” —after which the bride- 


wealth, on which he is said to dote with more 
than woman’s love. He directed the attention 
of his friend to an object of commisseration seat- THE TWO SEXES. 
ed upon a neighboring step. It was a woman.|| The following true and elegant paragraph, is|| groom and Bride marched from church, congratu- 
The hand.of care had blanched, without thin-||from the pen of Mrs. Sigourney, whose mind is lating each other on the shortness of the cere- 
ning her hair, and cast a deep and pale melan-||the dwelling of light and beauty.—‘* Man might mony —dnverness Journal. 
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From a new work called “ Knowledge for the People.” 
WHYS AND BECAUSES. 
Why does*water thrown ona brisk .and flam- 


ing fire apparently increase the combustion!— 
Because the water is converted into steam, which 


expanding and mixing with the flame, causes it 
to spread out into a much larger volume than it 
‘6therwise would have occupied.—.Arnot. 

Why are strong flames often seen at the chim- 
ney top of foundry furnaces! Because the heat 
of the furnace is so great that the smoke burns 
on reaching the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

Why will that»part of the curtains of a room 
which has been exposed to the sun, be often 


faded, while those parts which have not been so 
Because 


exposed retain their original colours? 
the oxygen which existed in a soiid form in the 
dye of the curtains, will be rendered eriform by 
the rays of the sun, and will go off in the state 
of oxygen gas. 

Why are urns for hot water, tea-pots, coffee- 
pots, &c. made with wooden or ivory handles? 
Because, if metal were used, it would conduct 
the heat so.readily that the handcould not bear 
to touch them; whereas wood and ivory are non- 
conductors of heat. 

Why does a gate in aniron railing shut loose- 
ly and easily in acold day, and stick in a warm 
onet Because in the latter, there is a greater 
expansion of the gate and railing than of the 
earth on which they are placed. 

Why willa vessel which has been filled to the 
lip with warm liquid, not be full when the liquid 
has cooled! Because of the expansion of the 
fluid by heat. Hence some cunning dealers in 
liquid make their purchases in very cold weath- 
er, and their sales,in warm weather. 

Why does straw or flannel prevent the freez- 
ing of. water in pipes during winter? Because 
it is a slow conducting screén or covering, and 
thus prevents heat passing out of the pipes. By 
the same means the heat is retained in steam 
pipes. 

Why have ice-houses double walls, and why 
do wine coolers cofisist of double vessels! Be- 


cause air fills the intervals between the walls or 


vessels; or in some cases the space is filled with 
_ straw, sawdust or charcoal, all which are non- 
conductors of heat. 

Why have some houses double windows? Be- 
cause the air inclosed between the two windows 
greatly prevents the escape of heat which is 
produced within the house in winter. 
is an imperfect conductor of heat. Houses 
which have double windows are likewise more 
‘Quiet than others, from the air being also a bad 
conductor of sound. 

Why does sunshine extinguish a fire? 


hitherto supported the fire. 


Why does a fire burn briskly and clearly in 
Because the air, being more 


cold weather? 
dense, affords more nourishment to the fire. 


y does a poker laid across a dull fire 
Because the poker receives and con- 
centrates the heat, and causes a draught through 


revive it? 


the fire. 


Why does flour of sulphur thrown into a fire- 
Be- 
cause, by its combustion, it effects thé decompo- | 


place extinguish a chimney when of fire? 


Thus, air 


Be- 
cause the rays engage the oxygen which had 





quently annihilated. 


by immersing the bottle up to the neck? 


slack or loose upon it. 
Why is wine and water called negus? 


** Negus.” 


tively little in the atmosphere of the room. 


plants in pots, be kept in bed-rooms? 


quantities of carbonic acid, similar to that which 
is separated from the lungs by breathing, which 
ishighly noxious. There are instances of per- 
close room in which there has been a large grow- 
ing plant, having been found dead in the morn- 
ing, as effectually suffocated as if there had 
been a charcoal stove in the room. 

Why is the distinction inthe appearance, qua- 
lities, and value of teat Because of the differ- 
ence in the times of gathering, which takes 


4 


cording to the age of the plant; those leaves 
which are gathered earliest in the spring, make 
the strongest and most valuable tea, such as 
pekoe, souchong, &c.; the inferior, such as con- 
gou and bohea, are of the latest gatherings; 
green or hyson can be made of any of the gath- 
erings, by a different mode of drying. The first 
gathering of the leaves begins about the middle 
of April, and continues to the end of May; and 


August and September. 
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Additional Agents.---The following names were inad- 
vertently omitted in our list of Agents published in the 
last number offthe Mirror: Connersville, Ia., S. W. 
Parker, Editor “Clarion”----Flemingsburg, Ky., John 
F. Fleming----Richmond, Ia., J. B. Fassett----Darby 
Creek, O., Otway Curry. 

Amongst those who have kindly offered to act as 
Agents for the Mirror, are several brother editors.---- 
Their liberality is highly commendable, and shall be re- 
ciprocated whenever opportunity may present itself.---- 
Our prospects at present are very encouraging, and lead 
us to believe, that we shall be enabled to fulfil every 
thing set forthin our prospectus. Since our last publi- 
cation, between one and two hundred names have been 
added to our subscription list, which now amounts to 
about twelve hundred, and is increasing daily. We shall 
use our utmost endeavors, to deserve the very liberal en- 








sition of the atmospheric air, which is conse- 


Why is a glass stopper, sticking fast in the 
neck of a bottle, often, released by surrounding 
the neck with a cloth taken out of hot water, or 
Be- 
cause the binding ring is thus heated and ex- 
panded sooner than the stopper, and so becomes 


Be- 
cause of its origin from Francis Negus, Esq. in 
the reign of George the First, when a party of 
whigs and tories having assembled to drink 
wine, fell into a high dispute; and Mr. Negus 
being present, recommended them in future to 
dilute their wine as he did. This suggestion 
changed the argument to one on wine and water, 
which concluded by their nicknaming the drink 


Why will not plants flourish in close rooms? 
Because they require fresh and constant sup- 
plies of oxygen, of which there is but compara- 


Why should not flowers in water, and living 
Because 


the flowers and plants greatly injure the purity 
of the air during the night, by giving out large 


sons who have incautiously gone to sleep in a 


place from once ‘to four times in each year, ac- 


the second lasts from midsummer to the end of 
July; the third takes place during the months of 


couragement which present appearances indicate our un- 
pretending efforts are to receive. 





“ A critical review of the orthography of Dr. Web- 
ster's series of books for systematic instruction in the 
english language; including his former spelling-book, 
and the elementary spelling-book, compiled by Aaron 
Ely, and publishd under the name of Noah Webster, 
LL.D. By Lyman Cobb. New-York: Collins and 
Hanna---1831.”" This is the title of a pamphlet of fifty- 
six closely printed octavo pages, which we have received 
within the past week. The objects of the reviewer 
may be learned from the following extract from his ad- 
dress to the public:---* The importance of a correct and 
uniform system of orthography is universally admitted, 
and therefore requires neither argument nor elucidation. 
This subject has engaged the assiduous attention of the 
author of the following review, for the last twelve years; 
during which time he has actually examined, compared, 
and marked the errors in nearly every publication upon 
this branch of our language, that has ever appeared 
either in this country or Great Britain. An important 
crisis has at last arrived, in relation to our elementary 
schools and seminaries of learning---a period when it be- 
comes necessary for parents, and the great body of the 
American community, to decide whether they will con- 
tinue to follow the systems of orthography and orthoepy 
hitherto in use, and based upon the analogies of the 
language, thereby promoting uniformity in the publica- 
tions of our own and foreign countries; or will adopt a 
new and contradictory system of innovations, neither 
warranted by usage nor analogy, and calculated to ‘abol- 
ish the superstructure, and bring it back to the confu- 
sion in orthography, from which Johnson extricated 
“* 

We have followed the reviewer through the greater 
part of his examination, which we have found interest- 
ing, and not unprofitable. He considers Mr. Webster's 
innovations on Walkerand Johnson, serious evils, and 
greatly subversive of the purity of the english language; 
and he certainly exhibits much discrimination, and backs 
many of his assertions with good sense and sound argu- 
ment. The objects of the reviewer, if he be unintluen- 
ced by interested motives, are commendable. But as 
thisis a subject that would be uninteresting to a majority 
of our readers, we decline a more extended notice. Any 
of our friends who may have a curiosity to examine the 
pamphlet, by calling at our office shall be furnished with 
it. 





Fall of Warsaw.---The most important news received 
by the late arrivals at New-York, is the intelligence of 
the capture of Warsaw by the Russians. Nota doubt 
seems to be entertained of the authenticity of this news. 
The London Times of the 17th September, says---** Offi- 
cial intelligence was received at Berlin on the 11th inst. 
of the capitulation of the city of Warsaw, on the 7th, at 
sixo’clock, P. M. after two days bloody fighting in the 
neighborhood, during which the Russians carried by as- 
sault all the entrenchments which had been raised to 
protect the city. The Polish army, followed by the Diet 
and the members of the Government, retired through 
Praga on the night of the 7th, and early on the 8th the 
Russian army entered, maintaining perfect order---per- 
sons and property were respected. The Poles were re- 
tiring upon Modlin andyPlock, where it was supposed 
they would make an effort to maintain themselves.” 





“ De Lara.”—Several of the eastern editors have 
read this new tragedy, from the pen of Mrs. Hentz, of 
Covington Ky.; and they unite in pronouncing it equal 
as a whole, if not superior to any thing of the kind hith- 
erto produced in this country. The editor of the Phila- 
delphia ‘ National Gazette’ publishes an extract from it, 
which we copy below. The editor of the Gazette mea- 
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tions as a key to the comprehension of this scene, that 
«Osman is a captive Moor residing in the castle of the 
De Laras, having been taken prisoner by the father of 
Fernando and treated by him with the greatest kindness. 
He has secretly murdered, however, the elderde Lara, 
and the son is ‘aware of the fact, though kis revenge is 
stayed by the love which he bears to Osman’s daughter, 
who has become a christian in sincerity, as her father has 
in profession in order to subse s hatred. The ensu- 
ing dialogue occurs between oand Osman after 
the former has re-defeated an attaék on his castle bya 
party of Moors acting in secret concert with the latter, 
and headed by another traitor, Hassan. 


FERNANDO—ABDEL-OSMAN, 


Osman.—Fernandogriumphs while the Moslem mourns— 
I see Abdalla’s blood upon thy steel. 
Weapon of war! well mayst thou boast thy strength; 
Grenada’s youthful palm-tree lies in dust. 
Fernando.—Abdalleh lives. Long may his country bless 
The she]tering glories of its youthful palm. 
*Tis true he fell and bled—-but as the branch, 
Bowed by the rushing winds, rebounds again, 
And shakes its verdant honors in the blast, 
He rose beneath the lightning of my lance. 
He lives to curse the traitor who has sought 
To cover o'er his shame with princely robes. 
Os.—W hom call’st thou traitor? 
Fer.—He for whom this blade 
Wears sucha purple blush. ‘Thus perish all 
Who hide with friendship’s mask their damning guilt. 
Os.—Aye, aye, by our most holy cross—Amen! 
Though now divorced from my benighted land, 
I mourn the sins of its unhallowed sons, 
And ina Moor’s dishonor weep my own. 
Fer.—Thou must abhor deceit. I know thou must. 
Thou would’st not, like the coiling serpent, lie 
In flowery ambush, in a wreath of sweets, 
Smothering the venom of thy hidden sting. 
Os.—Would I? Iftime and sorrow’s chastening power 
Had not subdued the fire of earlier days, 
I would resent the language of thine eye. 
My life shall be my answer. 
Fer.---Aye---thy life--- 
Words are but breath---they vanish---deeds remain. 
Time sweeps in vain the marble’s chiselled lines. 
Os.---Yes! while one gilded dome remains to tell 
My native city’s once imperial pride; 
While, ‘neath its guardian mountain’s wall of snow 
An Abencerrage lifts his mournful glance, 
My life’s dark record will remembered be. 
Osman, who once was called the shield of war, 
Beneath whose banner unfledged warriors fought, 
As if its waving fold were victory’s wing--- 
A wounded captive languished in these cells--- 
A useless, blighted, maimed, unholy thing--- 
While life seemed ebbing from his countless wounds. 
Earthly ambition, like a mighty shade, 
Receded from his view---the light of Heaven 
Flowed in upon his soul with healing beams, 
And he who late a haughty sinner towered, 
Exulting in his dark idolatry, 
Before the altar now repenting knelt. 
Yes, noble youth, is not thy prophet mine, 
Thy faith, thy country? Does notevery Moor 
Brand with his curse th’ Apostate who has left 
The shrine of Allah for the Christian's God! 
Fer.---Ah! but the curse that’s heard may pass away— 
But there is one that breathes not from the lips, 
Nor darts in withering lightning from the eye, 
But written on the heart and on the brain 
In characters indelible as deep, 
Is felt unseen, unuttered---understood--- 
Tis fearful, is it not? 
Os.—Thrice blest are they 
Whese consciences unskilled in such dread lore, 
Seek not ungodly mysteries to learn. 
Fer.—I had a dream, and in that dream I saw 
Things p hadows of things unseen. 
Perchance thou canst interpret it. Methought 
1 stood alone upon a blasted heath, 
No gale to fan me, ‘neath a burning sky 
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That poured its blaze upon my naked soul. 
A spirit mete there. I may not tell 
To mortal ear its wild unearthly form. 
It beckoned me—I followed—till I came 
To shades so deep, a midnight darkness reigned. 
Yet could I see asif the noontide sun 
Still kept its blazing eye upon my path. 
Twas but adream—and yet methought there came 
A wondrous change o’er that dark spirit’s face. 
Thy lineaments it wore—thy look, thy smile, 
Aud in its hand I saw the jewelled hilt 
Of what might seem a Sper —mark me now— 
Os.—Stop, stop! blasphemer—must I hear this rant? 
What am I that— 
Fer.—Thou art—Zoraya’s father. 
Os.—I am, and never shall Zoraya’s love 
Reward the insults offered to her sire. 
Fer.—Insulis, say'’st thou? 
Os.—-Yes, warton—unprovoked— 
Thy noble father never thus abused 
The power a higher power entrusted to him. 

Fer.——My father! Oh! thou sacrilegious villain. 

I thought ’twould come to this. Thou hast called up 
His unlaid ghost to freeze me into stone. 
Well may’st thou startle, well may’st thou recoil 
With cheeks as huelesss that ashy brow. 
Oh! turn to him-—thou phantom of the grave, 
Bend not on me those dim, decaying eyes---- 
Those lamps of death, gleaming thro’ misty clouds. 
There---see that pallid finger pointing now 
To that unclosing wound—that mangled breast. 
Hear’st thou those sounds--like Ocean’s distant moan 
Deep, murmuring, low, the music of the tomb. 

(IV hile he is speaking he slowly draws a dagger from his 

bosom.) 
Os.---Just Allah! Ishall turna maniac too--- 
My brain reels round. (Rushes out.) 

Judging ffom the preceding extract, and several oth- 
ers which are given inthe Philadelphia Daily Chronicle, 
we should say that‘ De Lara’ will have greater celebri- 
ty for its moral and poetic beauty, than for its strength; 
and should it fail in being enacted on the stage, (of which 
there appears to be no fear entertained,) it will still be 
an interesting’ companion for the closet, and a creditable 
acquisition to American literature. We give a few lines, 
in which there is beauty of sentiment as well as of lan- 
guage, from the extracts in the Daily Chronicle, which 
appear to be taken from a previous part of the tragedy. 
Zoraya is anxiously awaiting the termination of the 
strife between the Spanish leader De Lara, the object of 
her choice, and Abdalla, the Moorish prince and favorite 
of her father. 


‘Oh! should he fall, here on my knees, before 

The awful majesty of heaven and earth, 

I call upon the Christian’s God to hear, 

The Saints to register, a virgin’s vow. 

This hand shall never meet in love and truth 

The blood-stained hand of his victorious rival. 

No marriage bonds shall ever bind my faith--- 

But while in this devoted breast remains 

One aching throb, that throb shall beat for him.’ 
Again:--- 

‘ Shali I desert him now, 

When grief has laid its blighting hand upon him? 

He, who in all the splendor of his rank, ~ 

With royal favor crowned, and martial fame--- 

By beauty wooed, by chivalry adored--- 

In this full blaze of glory bowed his pride, 

And knelt a captive at the captive’s feet? 

Is love alone in beds of roses found, 

Beneath a heaven of fair unshadowed blue? 

No! ’tis toshame, to sorrow, to despair, 

That faithful love, its holiest triumph owes.’ 








“ The Bravo.”---The Philadelphia ‘National Gazette’ 
publishes along extract from Mr. Cooper’s new novel, 
“The Bravo.” The editor of the Gazette has read the 
whole work, and speaks of it as being “very at le---a per- 
formanceof genius and power.” ‘He thinks it will fully 








|systain Mr. Cooper’s reputation as a writer of romance. 





Cincinnati Lyceum.---The lecture on ‘Tuesday even- 
ing next, will be by Dr. Staughton, on Dreams and Som- 
nambulism. 





A series of pamphlets has been for some time in course 
of publication in-London, entitled “ Knowledge for the 
People.’ They are being republished in this country. 
Theeditor of the ‘Philadelphia Album’ has been furnish- 
ed with thesfirst of the series, from which he makes an 
interesting extract, which is given on the 6th page of to- 
day’s Mirror. 
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The well-informed correspondent of the, London 
Morning Chronicle, “O. P. Q.,” in a letter dated Paris, 
September 10, asserts, in relation to affairs in France, 
that “nothing igssettled and nothing is ¢gettling, and that 
the French are resolved upon undoing all that Cassimer 
Perrier has been doing for the last six months.” 





Recent accounts from Constantinople mention the 
dreadful destruction by fire of the city of Pera on the 
second of August. The city is said to be a mere heap of 
ashes and crumbling walls, not above ten houses remain- 
ing entim®. 


The disgraceful and cowardly behaviour of the Bel- 
gians upon a late occasion, is, we presume, still fresh in 
the recollection of our readers. We find the following 
excellent ‘palpable hit’ in a late number of the’ ston 
Courier. 

THE BELGIAN BATTLE SONG. 
On to the battle, Belgians march! 

The Dutchmen quake with dread: 
We'll win the bright triumphal arch, 

Or die in glory’s bed. 


Remember how your fathers have 
Of old for freedom died! 

Their ashes from each bloody grave 
Cry, “‘tariish not our pride.” 


Come, fight for fireside, fight for fame; 
Not all the world in arms 

Shall bid us turn our backs in shame, 
Or shun fierce war’s alarms. 


Then onward, let our banners fly, 
And give our bugles breath; 

Forward, and be our battle cry, 
“For liberty or death.” 


But hush---amid that dusty cloud, 
See yonder bold array. 

Is it the Dutch?---Lord what a crowd! 
Good God---let’s run away. 








Married-—On Wednesday evening last, by 
Rev'd. David Burnet, Rogert F. Finn, to 
CarouinE M. Parxs—all of this city. 

We are happy to say, we were most bountifully re- 
membered in this instance, in the shape of a generone 
portion of the bridal sweetmeats. 

On the same evening, at Northbend, by the 
Rev’d. Joshua L. Wilson, Amos WorTHINGTON, 
of this city, to Frances B. Woop, of the for- 
mer place. 





We present to-day, rather a barren sheet, so far as 
original matter isconcerned. This is not owing to any 
remissness of our correspondents,---for we have several 
very pleasant communications on hand,---but because a 
quantity of interesting selections had accumulated, which 
we were unwilling to throw away. little experience 
in the marking and cutting part of our business, will no 
doubt profit us somewhat; and we shall endeavor in fu- 
ture to give the favors of correspondents, particularly 





when they are of an interesting character, preference 


over other matters. 
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WRECK OF THE HORNET: 


U. S. Sloop of War---wrecked off Tampico in the Gulf||¥@S the emblem and inspiratioffof my country: 


of Mexico, on the 10th of September, 1829.] 


The sun was low—a flood of light 
Slept on the glittering ocean— 


And Night’s dark robes were journeying up 


With slow and solemn motion: 
And ever and anon was heard . 
© The sea-mew's sbriek—-ill-omened bigd ! 


Down sunk the sun—the gathering mist 
Rose proudly up before it, 

And streamed upon the lurid air, 

A blood-red Banner o'er it: 


- Frowning, and piled up heap®6n heap, 


Dense clouds o’erspread the mighty Deep— 
Darker and pitchy black they grew, 
And rolled, and wheeled, and omffvard flew— 
Like marshalling of men: 
Then trembled timid souls with fear— 
Glistened in Beauty’s eye the tear— 
And ‘ fader land’ was doubly dear— 
But brave hearts quailed not then. 
Soon the rough tav’s prophetic eye 
Saw many a floating shroud on hig, 
And many a coffin drifting by— 
And on the driving gale ® 
Beheld the spirits of the Deep, 
Above—around—-in fury sweep— 
And heard the dead's low wail, 
_ And the Demon’s muttered curse. 
tAnd on the fierce and troubled wind, 
"Rode Death—and, following close behind, 
A dark and sombre hearse. 
And soon the bark a wreck was driven, 
Before the free, wild winds of heaven! 
Now shrunk with fear each gallant heart— 
Bendeéd was many a knee— 
And the last prayer was offered up, 
God of the Deep, to Thee! 
Muttered the angry heavens still, 
And murmured still the sea— 
And oldand sterner hearts bowed down, 
God of the Deep, to Thee! 
And still the wreck was onward driven, 
Upon the wide, wild sea, 
And Man's proud heart to Fate was given, 
Woman's, O God, te Thee! 


Gaped wide the Deep—down plunged the wreck- ditions, had any one been otherwise than as it is, 


Up rose a fearful yell— 
Death flapped hig wings above that deck— 
A murmur—all was still! 


Morn came. A flood of lightagen 

Burst on the glittering waters, 

Above the Deep’s stern-hearted men, 

And Earth’s fair sons and daughters: 

The smooth waves of the glassy sea 

Rolled on in their accustomed way--- 

The sea-fowl plamed its wings as free, 

And all appeared as yesterday: 

And nought of life, nor death was seen, 

And who couldsay, that strife had been! W. 
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admiration and awe prevented mes I felt he|/be destroyed, but which two have so entire a 
sympathy, that they act together as only one 
and at that moment I would not for ten thousand ||more perfect; then the sense of sight continues 
worlds like ours, have cut a feather from his perfect during the period of growth from birth 
wing. There is something wonderfully impres-||to maturity, although the distance from the lens 
sive in the nature of this bird; and it is not sur-||to the Tetitj™ is constantly varying; and the pure 
prising that the Romans were devoted to it.—|jliquid whieh fills the eye, if rendered turbid by 
When quite a lad, I mortally wounded an eagle,||disease or accident, is, by the action of life, al- 
supposing it to be a hawk. It was a half hour||though its sow the thick red blood, gradu- 
before it died, and @uring this time my heart||ally restored totransparency. The mind which 
was filled with mingled emotions of regret and||can suppose or admit that within any limits of 
awe. I was witnessing the last moments of|jtime even a single such organ of vision could 
some meritorious hero, wlio had fallen upon the||have been produced by accident, or without de- 
hills of his fame. This noble bird fixed hiseyes|!sign—and still more, that the millions which 
upon me, and without a single blink, supported||mow exist on earth, all equally perfect, can 
the pangs of death with all the grandeur of for-||have sprung from accident—or.that the millions 
titude. I could not endure his aspect, I shrunk||of millions in past ages were all but accidents— 
into my own insignificance, and have ever since and that the endless millions throughout the ani- 
been sensible of my own inferiority. mate creation, where each requires ‘a most pe- 


culiar fitness to the nature and circumstances of 

{The following eloquent description of the Eye, forms the animal, can be accident, must surely be of 
a part of the chapter upon hight, in Arnott’s Physics, al}. .+raordinary character, or must have received 
work of great interest and Jearning:} cals Rien in the tienen 

‘* But this miracle of light would have been| PPY sade + 
totally useless, and the lovely paradise of earth|| Joy p> gepprr—Mr. Cuay-—On the 16th of 
would have been to man still a dark and dreary April 1824, the day on which the tariff bill paes- 
desert, had there not been the twin miracle of an} ,4__ hen the house had adjourned, and the speak- 
organ of commensurate delicacy to perceive the||,. 4. stepping down from his seat, a gentleman 
light viz. of the eye; in which there is a round|| who had voted with the majority, said to him— 
cornea of such perfect transparency, placed eX-}|.. we have done pretty well to-day.” “Yes,” 
actly in the anterior centre of the ball, (2nd)rcturned Mr. Clay, ‘we made a good sland, con- 
elsewhere it had been useless) then exactly terine we any both our Feet,”—alluding to 
hind this beautiful curtain, the iris, with its pu-||y,. Foot of Connecticut and Mr. Foote of New- 
pil dilating and contracting to suit the intensity York, who both voted against the bill, though it 
of light—and exactly behind this again, the|| as thought, some time before, that they would 
crystaline lens, having many qualities which on-)| .yyyort it.—Connersville (Ia.) Clarion. 
ly complex structure in human art can attain, - 3. 
and by the entering light forming on the retina 
beautiful pictures and images of the objects in 
front, the most sensible part of the retina being 
where the images fall. Of these parts and con- 
























LECTURES ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
MR. ROBINSONS’ course of lectures on Natural 
Theology, wili be given at Letton’s Museum, on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday evenings of each week. Season 

tickets $3 00. Lectures to commence at 8 o'clock. 











the whole eye had been useless, and light use- nee a ep 
less, and the great universe useless to man, for - ha nerearcigr-oat a emegren:§ 
he could not have existed in it. Then farther, Vo pu ‘hc tibia other Saturday, by John H. 

: 1 ; anes Ghee, iertlionnd Wood, at his Book and Music Store, No. 177, Main 
one ane anlar egy siieanes- agp street, nearly opposite Dennison’s Hotel. Thesub- 
not as if by accident, somewhere near the C€N-H\ scription price of this pipe, n~Cne Dilled ont 
tre of the person, but aloft on a proud eminence, Twenty-five Cents per year, if-payment be made 
where it becomes the glorious watch tower of|lin advance, or within two months from the time of 
the soul; and again not so that to alter its di- 


subscribing—One Dollar and Fifty Cents, within six 
rection the whole person must turn; but in the||months—or, One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents, 
head, which on a pivot of admirable structure||within the year. An addition of 121-2 cents will 


moves while the body is at rest; the ball of the||be made to city subscribers who receive their papers 
eye, moreover, being furnished with muscles, ||by the carrier. When payment is not made until 
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PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS. 


which as the will directs, turn it with the rapidi-|]*4ter the expiration of the year subscribed for, 





ty of lightning to sweep round the, horizon, or and the publisher is compelled to force collections, 





WHE EAGLE. - 


take in the whole heavenly concave; then is the Tend Deine wae tataraily be Gonyte 


a ‘ But as advance payment is equally to the interest 
[The beautiful description of the American Eagle, delicate orb secured in a strong socket of bone, 


: : of subscriber and publisher, it is in all cases solici- 
ziven bel@w, is from the pedestrian tour of Estwick and there is over this the arched eye-brows as a 
Evang, Esq. 


tention. 


‘© Whilst in the Missouri territory, and not far 
from the banks of the river, a bald eagle perch- 
ed upon a tall and blasted oak, attracted my at- 
It was in the forenoon, and he viewed 
the san with an unblinked eye. Whilst I 
admiring the strength of his form, and the ma- 
jesty of his aspect, a wild turkey flew from a : ‘ : . s 
pa: Rat tree, and lighted on the ground.—||chanism, is sent into the nose, here to be evapo-||Pr" seeahtnee-sp ns -eamiarammmmatat ess tee 


Thecagle immediately pounced upon his prey ;||rated by the current of the breath; still further, 
but ere he could effect his object, the tur 


shot. | i ere Ried: he 


* 


~ “\ited. Any subscriber ata distance, where there may 
cushion to destroy the shock of blows, and with|| pe no agent, who, within the time prescribed for ad- 
its inclined hairs to turn aside the descending||vance payment, forwards One Dollar to the Pub- 
perspiration which might incommode; then 


lisher , (postage paid ,) willbe credited with that a- 
there is the soft and pliant eyelid, with its beau-||mount, [the remainder to stand against him,} and 


teous fringes, incessantly wiping the polished ||marked as having paid in advance. 

was|| surface, and spreading over it the pure moisture|| (¢77A failure to notify the Publisher of a wish to 
poured out by the lachrymal glands above, of discontinue at the expiration of the time subscribed 
which moisture the superfluity, by a fine me- for, will be considered a new engagement. No pa- 








at the option of the publisher. 
(Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. (besides a copy of 


the work) on all moneys collected and transmitted to the 
gan, there are two, lest one by accident should|) Publisher of the Mirror. 
































ee of their being only one so precious or- 
but 
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